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Spinoza's Erkenntnisslehre in ihrer Beziehung zur modernen 
Naturwissenschaft und Philosophic Allgemein Verstandlich darge- 
stellt. Von Dr. Martin Berendt und Dr. med. Julius Friedlander. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1891. — pp. xix, 315. 

Although quite an extensive literature has grown up around Spinoza, 
comparatively little attention has, hitherto, been devoted to his theory 
of knowledge. The authors of this book have gone into the subject with 
characteristic German thoroughness, and the results of their investiga- 
tion are both novel and suggestive. It is one of the most current con- 
ceptions, say they, that Spinoza deals in a priori constructions, and 
deduces his philosophy from definitions which are not taken from 
experience. They profess to show that, on the contrary, he is the phi- 
losopher of experience (Auschauungsphilosoph) par excellence, and that 
the current conception is due entirely to his method of presentation 
(p. ix). 

Not less striking than their interpretation is their claim that Spinoza 
is the philosopher of all time ko.t Qoyfjv, and that his system furnishes 
the key to the true understanding of the world. The philosophy which 
they apply to the problems of our time seems to be that of Schopen- 
hauer, rather than that of Spinoza as usually understood. They main- 
tain, however, that the former reproduced the real thoughts of Spinoza, 
and confess that it has been mainly through a study of his system 
that they have reached their present position (pp. xi, 270). In the first 
two hundred pages of the book, the authors explain in a popular way 
Spinoza's theory of knowledge, and show its wonderful correspondence 
with the results of modern natural science. The remaining portion is 
more technical and polemical, and takes account of the existing litera- 
ture of the subject. The lack of a table of contents is a serious incon- 
venience in using the book. The proof reading, too, has been very 
careless, nearly every page being disfigured by typographical errors. 

In a scholium to ii, 40 of the Ethics, Spinoza distinguishes three ways 
in which our knowledge arises. The first kind of knowledge comes 
through imagination or opinion, and is either the result of unordered 
experience (vaga experientia) , or of attaching certain meanings to words 
or symbols which we have heard. Knowledge of the second kind 
Spinoza names reason, and the third intuition. He has explained very 
clearly what he means by knowledge of the first kind. " When the mind 
regards external bodies through the ideas of the modifications of its 
own bodies we say that it imagines" (ii, xvii, note). This must also 
be extended to the knowledge the mind has of itself, for we find that 
when we perceive things " after the common order of nature," the mind 
has no adequate knowledge of itself, of its own body, or of external 
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bodies. The authors draw more fully the logical consequences of this 
doctrine and show how completely it is in harmony with the present 
scientific standpoint. 

It is difficult, however, to agree with the authors' assertion that by 
ratio Spinoza understands knowledge of the natural sciences. He 
describes this knowledge as, " arising from the fact that we have notions 
common to all men, and adequate ideas of the properties of things." 
The authors appear to me to prove conclusively that Spinoza meant by 
these notiones communes, "the axioms of mathematics and the funda- 
mental conceptions of the sciences " (p. 46) . It is not so clear that the 
method of which Spinoza thought is "that of experiment and exact 
investigation of things." The example which he himself gives of 
rational knowledge, of deducing the rule for finding the fourth propor- 
tional from a knowledge of the theory, shows clearly that he was not 
thinking of induction. The passage upon which the authors base their 
interpretation is the note to ii, 29 of the Ethics. The mind, says 
Spinoza, has no adequate knowledge when it is determined from with- 
out, by the chance play of circumstances to regard this or that ; but it 
has a clear and distinct knowledge when it is determined from within, 
i.e. by the fact of regarding several things at once to understand their 
points of agreement, difference, and contrast. The authors assert that 
this is exactly the method of the natural science which by observation 
and experiment strive to discover the resemblances and differences of 
bodies. 

It does not seem to me that any such inference is warranted by the 
passage. The contrast is between determination from without and de- 
termination from within, or, as the authors themselves put it, between 
receptivity and spontaneity. There is no doubt that Spinoza, in com- 
mon with the other thinkers of his time, regarded mathematical knowl- 
edge as the type of rational knowledge. Numerous passages might be 
quoted, both from the Ethics and from his correspondence, to show that 
he conceived it to be the task of reason to deduce from the " notions 
common to all men " the properties of things, in full confidence that 
" the order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and con- 
nection of things." 

The artistic way of regarding things is, according to the authors, the 
method of the third kind of knowledge, which Spinoza names intuition. 
By means of this power, whether manifested in art, in the drama, or 
through scientific insight, the mind grasps at once the true character, 
the eternal essence, of things. Intuition is a knowledge, too, of the 
essence of individual things, while reason deals only with universals 
(V, xxxv, note). Wherein, then, does the essence of individual things 
consist ? In Part III, vi-ix, Spinoza tells us that the essence of each thing 
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is its effort to self-preservation, and this effort may either be called will 
or appetite, according as it is referred solely to the mind, or to the mind 
and body at the same time. Thus Schopenhauer only repeats Spinoza's 
thought that the essence of things consists in the " will to live." Spi- 
noza's philosophy, then, is not a mere system of intellectualism which, 
as has been so often asserted, identifies will and intellect, but it recog- 
nizes, as the fundamental essence of each thing, the active principle 
whereby it perseveres in existing. 

But the essence of things must not be confounded with existence in a 
certain time and place. " Although every single thing is determined by 
another individual thing to exist in a certain way, nevertheless the force 
by which it perseveres in existing follows from the necessity of the divine 
nature " (II, 45). It is when things are seen as contained in God that 
their real essence is apprehended, and they are said to be known sub 
ceternitaiis specie. This conception of essence when applied to man 
denotes that permanent direction of will which is to be distinguished 
from single acts of will, and which corresponds to Kant's " intelligible 
character." The authors, like Kant, seem to imply something more by 
the conception than mere regularity of action. They assert that 
besides the laws, there must remain the eternal essence as a permanent 
element in all changes of phenomena (p. 151). The essence how- 
ever must continually manifest itself or else it would be an Unding 
(p. 147). Thus we find the continual reappearance in different 
times and places of the same persons and states and even of inanimate 
things. The essence of Achilles reappears many times in history in 
Alexander, in Cromwell, and even in Prince Bismarck. Rome lives 
again in modern Prussia. 

It appears to me that these surprising and fantastic results by no 
means follow from Spinoza's system. Granting that essences must always 
be manifested, we must remember that the essence of an individual thing 
is only a certain fixed mode which expresses the eternal essence of God. 
This eternal essence expresses itself in an infinite variety of ways, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it continually repeats itself. It is 
through substantializing the individual essence, quite contrary to the 
spirit of Spinoza, through forgetting that this denotes only a certain 
mode of divine action, that the authors have been led to this strange 
speculation. One would like to inquire, too, what a posteriori consider- 
ations have determined the authors' views, and what is the metaphysical 
test of identity which they apply. 

Whether or not we may agree with the interpretation given by the 
authors of Spinoza's Theory of Knowledge, the book is extremely val- 
uable and suggestive. They apply Spinoza's philosophy (which is 
also their own) to many of the problems of our time, and if they do 
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not succeed in finding any new solutions, the old truths are nevertheless 
put with a new emphasis. Philosophical students will await with 
interest the appearance of their promised expositions of the metaphysi- 
cal and ethical systems of Spinoza. T „ _, 



The Philosophy of Locke in extracts from the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding. Arranged with introductory notes by John 
E. Russell, A.M., Mark Hopkins Professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College. [Series of Modern Philosophers. Edited by E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D.] New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1891. — pp. iv, 
160. 

This is the initial volume of a Series of Modern Philosophers to be 
published under the editorial supervision of Dr. E. Hershey Sneath. 
The plan of the series, as described by the editor in his prospectus, is 
to present "the substance of the representative systems of modern 
philosophy in selections from the original works." Each volume is also 
to contain a biographical sketch of the author ; a brief exposition of the 
system with a statement of its historical relations ; and a bibliography. 
Seven volumes (dealing with Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, Kant, and Hegel) have already been undertaken by such well-known 
scholars as Ex-President Porter, Professor Fullerton, Professor Royce, 
and others. The publishers have also purchased Professor Watson's 
favorably known work, Extracts from the Philosophy of Kant, and have 
incorporated it in the series. Other volumes may follow, and the editor, 
with commendable enterprise, is also projecting a similar series of Eng- 
lish ethical writers. 

The primary object of this series is to promote the study of the his- 
tory of philosophy by making it more easily possible to bring students 
into direct communication with the original works, and allowing them to 
become acquainted with the authors at first hand. Another class of 
readers, whose wants the editor has in view, is the large number of pro- 
fessional men, particularly clergymen, who desire to extend their knowl- 
edge of philosophy, but whose time for such reading is necessarily 
limited. 

It is doubtful if any greater service could be rendered to philosophy 
than to place before the public, in a convenient and attractive form, the 
classical presentations of its greatest masters. Every one interested in 
the advancement of philosophical knowledge in this country will admit 
the importance of making the works of the great thinkers more acces- 
sible to students and to the public generally. These writings have not 
been treated as they deserve. They have not, by any means, received 



